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The doctrine of the gofpel propofes to men fuch glorious 
rewards and fuch terrible punifhments us no religion ever did, 
and gives us far greater affurance of their reality and cer¬ 
tainty than ever the world had. Tillotfon . 

Religionist. n. f [horn religion.'] A bigot to any religious 
perfuafion. 

The lawfulnefs of taking oaths may be revealed to the 
quakers, who then will {land upon as good a foot for prefer¬ 
ment as any other fubjedl ; under fuch a motly adminiFra- 
tion, what pullings and hawlings, what a zeal and biafs there 
will be in each religionifl to advance his own tribe, and de- 
prefs the others. Swift. 

RELEGIOUS. adj. [ religieux , Fr. rcligiofus, Lat.] 

1. Pious ; difpofed to the duties of religion. 

It is a matter of found confequence, that all duties are by 
fo much the better performed, by how much the men are 
more religious , from whofe liabilities the fame proceed. Hook. 

When holy and devout religious chriFians 

Are at their beads, ’tis hard to draw them from thence ; 

So fweet is zealous contemplation ! Sbakefp. 

Their lives 

Religious titled them the fons of God. Milton. 

2. Teaching religion. 

He God doth late and early pray. 

More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmlefs day 

W T ith a religious book or friend. JVotton. 

3. Among the RomaniFs, bound by the vows of poverty, cha- 
Fity and obedience. 

Certain fryars and religious men were moved with fome zeal, 
to draw the people to the chriFian faith. Abbot. 

France has vaF numbers of ecclefiaFicks, fecular and re¬ 
ligious ; Addifon s State of the War. 

What the proteFants would call a fanatick, is in the Ro¬ 
man church a religious of fuch an order ; as an Englifi mer¬ 
chant in Lifbon, after fome great disappointments in the 
world, refolved to turn capuchin. Addifon. 

4. Exadl ; FridE 

Reli'giously. adv. [from religious.] 

1. Pioufly ; with obedience to the dictates of religion. 

2. According to the rites of religion. 

Thefe are their brethren, whom you Goths behold 

Alive and dead, and for their brethren flain 

Religioufly they afk a facrifice. 4 Sbakefp. Titus Andron , 

3. Reverently ; with veneration. 

DoF thou in all thy addreffes to him, come into his pre¬ 
fence with reverence, kneeling and religioujly bowing thyfelf 
before him. Duppa’s Rules to Devotion. 

4. Exactly j with Fridl obfervance. 

The privileges, juFly due to the members of the two houfes 
and their attendants, are religioujly to be maintained. Bacon. 

Religiousness, n.f. [from religious.] The quality or Fate 
of being religious. 

To RELINQUISH. v. a. [relinquo , Lat.] 

1. To forfake ; to abandon ; to leave ; to defert. 

The habitation there was utterly relinquijhed. Abbot. 

The EngliFi colonies grew poor and weak, though the 
Er.gliFi lords grew rich and mighty ; for they placed IriFi 
tenants upon the lands relinquijhed by the EngliFi. Davies. 

2 . To quit; to releafe ; to give up. 

The ground of God’s foie property in any thing is, 
the return of it made by man to God ; by which act he re- 
linquijhes and delivers back to God all his right to the ufe of 
that thing, which before had been freely granted him by 
G od. South’s Sermons. 

3. To forbear ; to depart from. 

In cafe it mav be proved, that amongF the number of rites 
and orders common unto both, there are particulars, the ufe 
whereof is utterly unlawful, in regard of fome ipecial bad 
and noifom quality ; there is no doubt but we ought to relin- 
quijh fuch rites and orders, what freedom foever we have to 
retain the other Fill. Hooker , b. \v. f 11. 

Relinquishment, n.f. [from relinquijh.] 1 he a< 5 l of for- 
faking. 

Government or ceremonies, or whatfoever it be, which is 
popifh, away with it: this is the thing they require in us, 
the utter relinquijhtntnt of all things popifh. Hooker. 

That natural tendernefs of confcience, which muF FrF 
create in the foul a fenfe of lin, and fiom thence produce a 
forrow for it, and at length caufe a rclinquijhment of it, is 
took away bv a cuFomarv repeated courfe of finning. South. 

RE'LISH. n.f. [from relecher, Fr. to lick again. Minjhew , 

Skinner.] . . 

1. TaFe ; the efTedl of any thing on the palate; it is commonly 

ufed of a pleafing taFe. 

Under fharp, iweet and four, are abundance of immediate 
peculiar relijbes or taftes, which experienced palates can eafily 
difeern. Boyle on Colours. 

Thefe two bodies, whofe vapours are fo pungent, fpring 
from faltpetre, which betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 
conofivenefs, but coldncfs mixed with a loinewhat languid 
reiji) retaining to bitterness. Boyle. 
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Much pleafure we have loF, while we abFaufd 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 
True relijh, tailing. _ ^ 

Could we fuppofe their rclijlocs as different there as h --' 
yet the manna in heaven fuits every palate. jfjff’ 

Sweet, bitter, four, han'h and fait are all the epithets w ’ 
have to denominate that numberlefs variety of reLUhes to be 
found diFindt in the different parts of the fame plant. Loch 

2. TaFe ; fmall quantity juF perceptible. 

The king becoming graces ; 

AsjuFice, verity, temp’rance, Fablenefs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 

I have 110 rclifh of them. Sbakefp. Macbcih 

3. Liking; delight in any thing. 

We have fuch a rclifh for faction, as to have loF that of 
wit. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Good men after death are diFributed among thefe feverai 
iflands with pleafures of different kinds, fuitable to the relifhes 
and perfections of thofe fettled in them. Addijon’s Spectator 

4. Senfe ; power of perceiving excellence ; taFe. 

A man, who has any relijh for Fne writing, difeovers new 
beauties, or receives Fronger impreffions from the mafterlv 
Frokes of a great author every time he perufes him. Addifon 
Some hidden feeds of goodnefs and knowledge give him a 
relijh of fuch reflections, as improve the mind, and make 
the heart better. Addifon’s Spectator, N u 262. 

The pleafure of the proprietor, to whom things become 
familiar, depends, in a great meafure, upon the relijh cf the 
fpeCtator. Seed’s Sermons. 

5. Delight given by any thing ; the power by which pleafure is 
given. 

Expectation whirls me round ; 

Th’ imaginary relijh is fo fweet, 

-That it enchants my fenfe. Sbakefp. Troilus and Grcjfida . 

When liberty is gone. 

Life grows infipid, and has loF its relijh. 

6. CaF ; manner. 

It preferves fome ’relijh of old writing. 

To Re'lish. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'Fo give a taFe to any thing. 

On fmoaking lard they dine ; 

A fav’ry bit that ferv’d to relijh wine. 

2 . To taFe ; to have a liking. 

I love the people ; 

Though it do well, I do not relijh well 
Their loud applaufe. 

How will diffenting brethren relijh it ? 

What will malignants fay ? 

Men of nice palates would not relijh AriFotle, as dreft up 
by the fchoolmen. Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 

He knows how to prize his advantages, and relijh the ho¬ 
nours which he enjoys. Atterburq. 

To Re'lish. v. n. 

1. To have a pleafing taFe. 

The ivory feet of tables were carved into the fhape of lions, 
without which, their greateF dainties would not relijio to their 
palates. Hakewill on Providence. 

2. To give pleafure. 

Had I been the finder-out of this fecret, it would not have 
relijljed among my other diferedits. Shakejp. Winter s Talc. 

3. To have a flavour. 

A theory, which how much foever it may relijh of wit and 
invention, hath no foundation in nature. TPoodward. 

Reli'shable. adj. [from relijh.] GuFable; having a taFe. 

To Reli've. v.n. [re and live.] To revive; to live anew. 

The thing on earth, which is of moF avail. 

Any virtue’s branch and beauty’s bud. 

Reliven not for any good. Spcnfer. 

To Relo've. v. a. [re and love.] To love in return. 

To own for him fo familiar and levelling an aFedlion as 
love, much more to expect to be reloved by him, were not 
the leaF faucy prefumption man could be guilty of, did not 
his own commandments make it a duty. Boyle. 

Relu'cent. adj. [relucens, Latin.] Shining; tranfparent; 
pellucid. 

In bl ighter mazes, the relucent Fream 
Plays o’er the mead. Thomfon s Summer - 

To Relu'ct. v. n. [reluClor, Lat.] To Fruggle again. 

We, with Fudied mixtures, force our reluCling appetites, 
and with all the fpells of epicurilin, conjure them up, that we 
may lay them again. Decay cf~ Piety. 

Reluctance, \n.fl [reluClor, Latin.] Unwillingnefs ; re- 

ReluCtancy. ) pugnance; Fruggle in oppofltion. 

A little more weight, added to the lower of the marbles, 
is able to furmount their reluClancy to reparation, notwith¬ 
standing the fuppofed danger of thereby introducing a 

Boyle. 

It favours 

ReluClance againF God, and his juF yoke 
Laid on our necks. 

Bear witnefs, heav’n, with what reluClancy 
Her haplefs innocence I doom to die. 


Addijon’s Cato. 
Pope. 

Dryden , 

Shakejp , 
Hudibras , p. i. 


vacuum. 


Milton . 


Dryden* 

CEneas, 
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jEneas, when forced in his own defence to kill Laufus, 
,he noet (hows compaffionate, and tempering tne feverity of 
hb looks with a reliance to the aSion ; he hasp.tjr or> his 


Milton. 


beauty and his youth ; and is loth to deitroy fuch a mafter- 

picce of nature. PP de ” WTh? 

‘ How few would be at the pains of acquiring fuch an habit, 

and of conquering all the reluCiancies and difficulties that lay 


in the way towards virtue. 


Atterbury. 


Many hard Fages of difeipline muF he pafs through, before 
he can fubdue the reluctances of his corruption. ogers. 

With great reluCtancy man is perfuaded to acknowledge 
this neccffitv. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Relu'ctant. adj. [i relations , Lit.] Unwilling; aaing with 

repugnance. , 

Reludant ; but in vain ! a greater pow r 
Now rul’d him. Milton’s Paradfe Lofl , b. x. 

Some refuge in the mufe s art I found ; 

Reludant now I touch’d the trembling Fring 

Bereft'of him, who taught me how to flng. Tickell. 

To Relu'ct ate. v. n. [reludor, Lat.] To reiiF ; to Fruggle 

^In violation of God’s patrimony, the firF facrilege is looked 
on with fome horrour, and men devife colours to dtlude tueir 
reluctating conferences ; but when they have once made the 
breach, their fcrupulofity foon retires. Decay of Piety. 

Relucta'tion. n.f [reludor, Latin.] Repugnance; relii- 
tance. 

The king prevailed with the prince, though not without 
fome reludation. _ _ Bacon’s Henry Til. 

Adam's fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive him of 
his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or reludation. Bac. 

To Relu'me. v. a. To light anew ; to rekindle. 

Relume her ancient light, nor kindle new. Pope. 

To Relu'mine. v. a. To light anew. 

Once put out thy light ; 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light relumine. Sbakefp. Othello. 

To RELY', v. n. [re and lye.] To lean upon with confi¬ 
dence ; to put truft in ; to reF upon ; to depend upon. 

Go in thy native innocence ! rely 
On what thou haF of virtue ; fummon all ! 

For God tow’rds thee hath done his part, do thine. Milton. 

Egypt does not on the clouds rely , 

But to the Nile owes more than to the fky. Waller. 

Thus Solon to PifiFratus reply’d, 

Demanded, on what fuccour he rely’d y 
When with fo few he boldly did engage ; 

He faid, he took his courage from his age. Denham. 

Though reafon is not to be relied upon, as univerfally 
fufficient to diredl us what to do ; yet it is generally to be 
relied upon and obeyed, where it tells us what we are not 
to do. South. 

Fear relies upon a natural love- of ourfelves, and is com¬ 
plicated with a neceffary defire of our own prefervation. Till. 

Such variety of arguments only diFradf the underFanding 
that relies on them. Locke. 

The pope was become a party in the caufe, and could not 
be relied upon for a decifion. Atterbury. 

Do we find fo much religion in the age, as to rely on the 
general practice for the meafures of our duty ? R.ogers. 

No prince can ever rely on the fidelity of that man, who is 
a rebel to his Creator. Rogers. 

To REMAPN. v. n. [remanco 3 Lat.] 

1. To be left out of a greater quantity or number. 

That that remains , lhall be buried in death. Job xxvii. 15. 
Bake that which ye will bake to-dav ; and that which re~ 
maineth over, lay up until the morning. Ex. xvi. 23. 

2. To continue ; to endure ; to be left. 

He for the time remain'd Fupidly good. Milton. 

If what you have heard, lliall remain in you, ye Fiall con¬ 
tinue in the fob. j y 0t 24> 

3. To be leit after any event. 

Childlefs thou art, childlefs remain. Milton. 

In tne families of the world, there remains not to one 
above another the leaF pretence to inheritance. Locke 

4. NottobeloF. 

Now fomewhat fing, whofe endlefs fouvenance 
Among the Fiepherds may for aye remain. Spenfer. 

I was mcreafed more than all that were before me, alfo my 
wifdom remained with me. Eccluf ii q 

5. To be left as not comprifed. 

That a father may have fome power over his children, is 
eafily granted ; but that an elder brother has fo over his bre¬ 
thren, remains to be proved. Locke 

To Rem a 1 n. v. a. To await; to be left to. 

Such end had the kid ; for he would weaned be 
Of craft, coloured with fimplicity; 

And fuch end, pardie, does all them remain 
That of fuch falfers friendfliip Fiall be fain. Stenfer 

With oaken Faff 

I’ll raife fuch outcries on thy clatter’d iron. 

Which long, fnall not withhold me from thy head. 

That in a little time, while breath remains thee, 
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Thou oft fhalt wi E thyfelf at Gath to b.oaF, 

But never fhalt fee Gath. . ( . 

If thence he heape, what remains him lets . 

Than unknown dangers. Milton « 

The eafier conqueF now 
Remains thee, aided by this I10F of friends. 

Back on thy foes mote glorious to return. Milton. 

Remain, n. f [from the verb.T r . , , 

1. Relick ; that which is left. Generally ufed in tne pluial. 

I o-rieve with the old, for fo many additional inconvemen- 

cies.^more than their fmall teinain oi lire feemed defined to 

Pope. 


undergo. 

2. The body left by the foul. 

But fowls obfcene dilmember’d his remains , 


And dogs had torn him. 


Pope’s Odyffey . 


Oh would’F thou fing what heroes Wind for bore, 

Or raife old warriors, whofe ador’d remains , 

In weeping vaults, her hallow’d earth contains. Pope. 

3. Abode ; habitation. Not in ufe. 

A moF miraculous work in this good king. 

Which, often fince my here remain in England, 

I’ve feen him do. _ _ Shakejp. Macbeth. 

Remai nder, adj. [from remain.] Remaining; reluie; left. 

His brain 

Is as dry as the remainder bifket 

After a voyage. Sbakefp. As 1 ou Like it , 

We turn not back the filks upon the merchant. 

When we have fpoil’d them ; nor the retnaindcr viands 
We do not throw in unrefpedtive place, 

Becaufe we now are full. Shakejp. Troilus and Crejflda. 

Remainder, n.f. 

1. What is left. 

The gods protedl you. 

And blefs the good remainders of the court! Sbakefp .. 

A fine is levied to grant a reverfion or remainder , expedlant 
upon a leafe that yieldeth no rent. Bacon. 

Mahomet’s crefcent by our feuds encreaF, 

BlaFed the learn’d remainders of the EaF. Denham. 

Could bare ingratitude have made any one fo diabolical, 
had not cruelty came in as a fecond to its affiFance, and 
cleared the villain’s breaF of all remainders of humanity? South. 

There are two reFraints which God hath put upon hu¬ 
man nature, Flame and fear ; Flame is the weaker, and hath 
place only in thofe in whom there are fome remainders of 
virtue. Tillotfon. 

What madnefs moves you, matrons, to deFroy 
The laF remainders of unhappy Troy ? Dryden . 

If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has fquan- 
dered away five, he is concerned to make a double improve¬ 
ment of the remainder. Rogers. 

If thefe decodtions be repeated till the water comes off 
clear, the remainder yields no fait. Arbuthnot . 

Of fix millions railed every year for the fervice of the pub- 
lick, one third is intercepted through the feverai fubordina- 
tions of artful men in office, before the remainder is applied 
to the proper ufe. Swift. 

2. The body when the foul is departed ; remains. 

Shew us 

The poor remainder of Andronicus. Sbakefp. 

To Rema'ke. v. a. [re and make.] To make anew. 

That, which fhe owns above her, muF perfectly remake 
us after the image of our maker. Glanvill’s Apology. 

To Rema'nd. v. a. [re and ?nando y Lat ] To fend back ; to 
call back. 

The better fort quitted their freeholds and fled into Eng¬ 
land, and never returned, though many laws were made to 
remand them back. Davies on Ireland. 

1 hiloxenus, loi delpiflng fome dull poetry of Dionyfius, 
was condemned to dig in the quarries ; from whence being 
remanded, at his return Dionyfius produced fome other of his 
verfes, which as loon as Philoxenus had read, he made no 
reply, but, calling to the waiters, faid, carry me again to 
the quarries. Government of the Tongue . 

Remanent, n.f [remanens 3 Lat. ‘remanant , old Fr. It is 
now contradfed to remnant .] 1 he part remaining. 

Her majeFy bought ol his executrix the remanent of the laF 
term of three years. Bacon. 

REMA'RK. n. f [remarque y Fr.] Obfervation ; note ; notice 
taken. 

He cannot dlFinguiFi difficult and noble fpeculations from 
trifling and vulgar remarks. Collier on Pride. 

1 o Kema rk. v. a. [? c?narquer y Fr.] 

1. To note; to oblerve. 

It is eafy to ob^rye what has been remarked , that the 
names of Ample ideas are the leaF liable to miFakes. Locke. 

The pris'ner Samfon here I feek. 

—His manacles remark him, there he fits. Milton 

2. To diFinguiih ; to point out; to mark. 

ad )' femarkable, Fr.] Obfervable ; worthy of 

So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world had begin- 

i fr ° m thC Wil1 ° f the moft hi gh God, whofe re- 
viui kable words are thus converted. Ralegh 
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